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ON SOME REMAINS OF THE URUS, BOS PRIMIGENIUS, 
RECENTLY FOUND IN YORKSHIRE. 


By Joun Corpeavx. 


An -interesting discovery in connection with this most 
ancient and noble beast was recently made in the submarine 
forest at low water on the Yorkshire coast a few miles north 
of the Spurn. The forest-bed is a thin seam of peat, resting 
on a sandy gravel, full of the roots of trees and stumps in situ; 
occasionally under the action of the waves the entire trunk of 
a tree is exposed, and bones of various mammalia are of 
frequent occurrence.* 

In the present instance an entire and almost perfect head 
with horn-cores of the Urus was dug up. Unfortunately, in 
removal, the two men who carried the head to Easington village 
left the lower jaws on the sands, and the tide returning either 
washed them to some distance, or covered. them with silt. The 
head came into possession of Dr. Hewetson, of Leeds, who has.a. 
residence at Easington, where, shortly after it had been found, 
. Thad the pleasure of inspecting it. 

Four ribs were found in the same place, and some other bones, 
but no vertebre or large bones of the limbs. ‘The position of the 
bull at the time of his death had evidently been on his back, the 
head and horns buried in mud and silt; it is probable that the 
larger bones of the limbs and those of the body had been dragged 


* Since this was written other bones have been found; a bluestone celt 
and a sandstone celt, flint-flakes, portions of ribs and a jaw pierced and 
splintered by powerful canine-teeth, also portions of pointed wooden stakes, 
one being five feet in length. 
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away by Carnivora. The ribs were gnawed along their edges, 
and also the bones of the nose, but these latter slightly, as if by 
some small rodent. The skull was to some extent encrusted with 
iron pyrites. 

The following are the measurements :— 


Extreme sweep of horns, measuring behind 

Widest sweep of horns, or extreme breadth from eoaue 
to curve 

From tip to tip of horn-cores 

Girth of horn-cores at base 

Outside sweep left horn-core 

Outside sweep right horn-core 

Across forehead 

Length of skull 

Distance between orbits 

From top of occipital ridge to centre of line drawn between 
the orbits . 

Diameter of orbits 

Sweep or curve of ribs 

Breadth of ribs to 24 


Three molars and two premolars on each side in skull; the 


first premolar on each side is wanting, having dropped from the 
socket. 


1 eF 


The turbinated bones, which were subsequently detached, show 
- the intricate convolutions; they are delicate bony structures, as 
thin as note-paper, with an enormous development of surface 
for the termination of the olfactory nerves. 

The great size of the eye-cavity and the construction of the 
turbinal bones are suggestive of extraordinary powers of sight 
and smell. The ribs, compared with a modern short-horn, have 
very little spring; Bos primigenius was flat-sided and gaunt. 

With this grand framework of bone before us it is easy, with 
a little imagination, to make the dry bones live, and build up a 
form sufficiently vivid to recall the grandeur and majesty of 
this beast—the mighty monarch of a primeval forest, where once 
he roamed in great herds in undisputed possession, through the 
length and breadth of a great lone land, and across wastes and 
moors now lost under salt water; but in those distant times 
there was no North Sea separating Britain from the Continent; 
all was land from the hundred-fathom line west of Ireland to 
the furthest bounds of Asia. 

Cesar himself (‘De Bello Gallico,’ vi. 21), in describing these 
wild oxen, remarks, with eo exaggeration, ‘‘ Hi sunt mag: 


or: 2 
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nitudine paulo infra elephantos.” In colour white, or yellowish 
white; a broad, square, and slightly concave forehead matted with 
shaggy hair; intense black muzzle; sweeping dark-tipped horns, 
curved inward, and measuring one-third longer than the cores; ears 
filled with red or black hair; eyes large; fierce and untamable. — 

From a study of the peat-seam in this particular locality we 
may learn something of the bull’s forest companions and of his 
special surroundings; bones of Wild Boar, Red-deer, and Rein- 
deer; red-oak, beech, silver-birch—the stake-like stumps of the 
latter so closely set that, if each represents a separate tree, there 
would scarce be room for a F’ox to creep between; hazel, too, in 
abundance as undergrowth, and many another tree which only a 
specialist can name. There are hazel-nuts in plenty, both entire 
and split, as if by Squirrels; the bole of an oak has a Wood- 
pecker’s hole in it. All these tell the same story ; it is the story 
of a forest-land in character very much resembling an English 
wood. Possibly our great white Bull trampled under his hoof 
blue hyacinth, anemone, and primrose, and watched the gambols 
of Squirrels-and the prowlings of Badger, Wild Cat, Otter,* and 
Fox. The strong and mighty have succumbed to the force of 
circumstances; the shy, the unobtrusive, and the cunning have 
survived to the present time. 

Within a few hundred yards of the forest-bed are the graves 
of the bull’s contemporaries—the Nimrods of that younger world, 
whose burial mounds the ever-encroaching sea is slowly excavating 
and exposing the contents to modern eyes. Here the neolithic 
savage has lain for ages, doubled knee to chin within a rough cist 
of stone-hewn logs, dove-tailed at the angles, or in the scooped-out 
trunk of a tree; and a great mound of red soil, laboriously heaped 
above by slaves of the sorrowing tribe, is sown throughout with 
flints of various design, perfect and imperfect, but all bearing un- 
mistakable traces of man’s own handiwork. I have frequently come 
across bones split longitudinally near these mounds, and in the 
_kitchen-middens on the coast—relics of feasts, and cleft to extract. 
the marrow: these are both animal and human. Neolithic man 
was sometimes a cannibal. The end of a Deer’s bone found 
embedded within a few feet of the Bull's skull had been perforated — 
through the fosse, probably by human agency. 


* The perfect skull of an Otter has been recently found in the same locality. 
| 
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~The question has often been raised, When did the Urus 
become extinct in the British Islands? The chief supply of 
animal food in Roman Britain appears to have come from the 
Red-deer, the little Celtic Ox, Bos longifrons, and the Pig. I 
have, however, seen in the north of the island, in excavations 
thrown out from camps along the wall, fragments of the upper 
portions of skulls and horn-cores of a great Ox, which, if not 
Bos primigenius, must have been a very near relative. Far into 
the historic period, in Denmark and tlie north land, the horns of 
the Urus, rimmed with silver, formed the drinking cups of the 
Vikings.* 


THE IRISH STOAT DISTINCT FROM THE BRITISH 
SPECIES. 


By Ouprietp Tuomas & G. E. H. 


Ar the request of the American naturalist, Mr. Outram 
Bangs, we have made an examination of all the specimens of 
Stoats in the collection of the British Museum, in order to see 
whether certain markings pointed out by him as distinguishing 
the Old World Stoat from that found in the Eastern United 
States were quite constant throughout a series. As the pecu- 
liarity referred to was simply the relative distribution of the 
brown and white of the summer coat in an animal which changes 
- to pure white in winter, we were prepared to meet with a con- 
siderable amount of variability among the specimens examined, 
and have therefore been much interested to find that, on 
the contrary, there is a remarkable uniformity in coloration 

throughout the series, in so far at least as Scotch and English 
' specimens are concerned. Of these we have seen a sufficient 
number to be able to speak with some degree of certainty. In 
all of them the white or yellowish-white colour of the under 
surface commences at the side of the naked nose-pad, passes 
more or less broadly along the upper lip, extends on the throat, 
chest, and belly to their extreme outer edges, the line of demarca- 
tion being straight and well defined. On the fore limbs it passes 
down to the wrists, and on the hind limbs to the ankles, while 


* As to the use of Bison- set in silver as ‘The 
ey: for January last, p. 6, | 
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both the anterior and posterior digits are also whitish, often 
continuously so with the ground-colour of the belly. It should 
be added also that the white of the under side has always more 
or less a yellow hue, at least in the adult. c 

With this description agrees not only every Scotch and 
English specimen we have examined, but also all we have been 
able to see from the northern parts of the Continent, including 
some from such widely remote countries as Norway, Hungary, 
and West Siberia, while even those from North-West America 
have a precisely similar arrangement of colour on the dorsal and 
ventral surfaces. | 

But, as pointed out to us by Mr. Bangs, specimens from the 
Eastern United States are characterized by a reduced extension 
of the light-coloured portion of the body and limbs, and it has 
therefore been somewhat surprising to find that such examples 
from Ireland as we have examined agree in these respects, not 
with the British, but with the American Stoat. This resemblance, 
however interesting, is clearly not a sign of specific identity with 
the American Stoat, for in other respects (such as its greater 
size, longer tail, and the details of coloration) the latter is so 
distinct from the Irish form that no further reference to it is 
here necessary. 

But in its relation to the British Stoat, viewed in connection 
with the remarkable uniformity in colour of the latter, we cannot 
consider the Irish form as referable to the same species, and 
would propose to distinguish it as follows :— 


PUTORIUS HIBERNICUS, 8p. 


Smaller than P. ermineus, the male scarcely exceeding in size 
the female of that species. Tail rather shorter. Ventral surface 
white or with a faint tinge of yellow,” and the distribution of the 
colours very much as in the Weasel, and not as in the Stoat. 
The white limited beneath the head to the chin and throat, not 
extending to the upper lip, contracted on the chest to a narrow 
median line (or even interrupted altogether), and similarly nar- 
rowed on the belly, but keeping its full breadth across the axillary 
and inguinal regions. On the fore limbs the white ends about 


* In old male specimens it is as yellow as in the female or immatur 
Stoats, but, comparing like sexes and ages, P. hibernicue is decidedly less 
yellow below than P. ermineus. 
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the middle of the fore arm, and on the hind limbs at the middle 
of the tibia; the feet, above and below, are usually entirely 
brown, except for a few scattered hairs on the toes. 

Skull of male about equal in size to that of a female P, 
ermineus, and just intermediate between those of the male 
P. ermineus and the Weasel. 

Dimensions, measured in the flesh, of the specimen we pro- 
pose to select as the type—-an adult male, killed at Enniskillen, 
Co. Fermanagh, on Jan. 7th, 1895, and presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. J. E. Harting. Head and body, 228 mm.; tail, 
— 88; hind foot, 40; ear, 21. Basal length of skull, 41°2. 

The first Irish specimen received by the Museum was obtained 
by Col. Yerbury at Carna, Co. Galway, in Jan. 1893, and besides 
the type, Mr. Harting has recently placed a second skin from 
Co. Fermanagh at our disposal. ‘l’o Sir Douglas Brooke we also 
owe three specimens from Colebrook, Co. Fermanagh, and male 
- examples have been sent to-us from Armagh and Wexford; so 
that different parts of Ireland are well represented. 

As it thus proves that we -have in the British Isles three 
animals of this group, it seems convenient to have three English 
names for them, and we would suggest the use of the Irish word 
for the animal, modified to suit English pronunciation. Thanks | 
to the kindness of Messrs. Pocock and McSwiney, who are 
authorities on Irish Gaelic, we are informed that the name is 
Easé6g, pronounced Assogue, and the latter form we propose to 
use as the English name of Putorius hibernicus. 

With regard to the relationship of P. hibernicus, it should be 
borne in mind that the Weasel itself only differs from the Stoat 
by the following four characters—(1) smaller size, (2) shorter 
tail, not tufted, (3) white instead of yellow or yellowish white 
belly, and (4) less extent of light colour below; and that as to 
(1) P. hibernicus is intermediate, and approaches the Weasel in (3) 
and agrees with it in (4), and therefore that the only character 
which is decisively Stoat-like is (2), the fairly long and broadly 
black-tipped tail, and even this is shorter. 

In the ground colour of the upper surface, however, the 
Assogue is even darker than the Stoat, our specimens, all killed 
in winter, being as dark as the darkest summer Stoats. 

It would therefore seem as though the popular name Weasel 
instead of Stoat for this animal in Ireland were almost justified by 
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its zoological characters; but for a proper knowledge of this and 
many other points about Putorius hibernicus we must be content to 
wait until more specimens have become available for examination. 
- Another point in which Putorius hibernicus resembles the 
Weasel rather than the Stoat is in the normal absence of, a 
winter change of colour in similar latitudes. The Stoat turns 
white in winter, except in the more southern districts of England, 
whereas in ordinary circumstances the Weasel does not do so. 
The Assogue agrees in this respect with the latter in that it 
hardly ever turns white in winter, and the few cases in which 
it has been known to do so must be regarded as exceptional.* 
At all events Thompson states that he had never seen or 
heard of a white Stoat in Ireland, although he had examined 
specimens in the winter garb, even in mild winters, which had 
been killed in the nearest parts of Scotland—Ayrshire and 
Wigtownshire.t The result of Mr. A. G. More’s experience, after 
many years of close observation, agrees entirely with that of 
Thompson, and he informed us that he had never met with even 
a record, much less a specimen, of a white Irish Stoat. This 
seems the more remarkable when we find that the Irish (or 
Alpine) Hare assumes the winter coat (though seldom com- 
pletely) in many parts of Ireland, and we might expect that, in 
the same way, the Stoat in Ireland might also occasionally be 
found in the transition stage, with a pied coat, such as it so 
commonly assumes in the Midland counties of England. Be 
that as it may, we have never come across more than two speci- 
mens of the Irish Stoat showing the winter change of colour. 
One of these is a mounted specimen in the Museum of Science 
and Art at Dublin, labelled ‘‘ Co. Wexford,” and lent by Mr. L, 
Grattan Esmonde: it is entirely white, with the exception of a 


* Mr. G. H. Kinahan, writing in ‘Land and Water,’ June 11th, 1892, 
remarks :—‘ Piebald Stoats are not very uncommon. Years ago my brother 
had a remarkably large piebald buck Stoat that was killed in a rat-trap in 
our house in the Co. Dublin. About the same time a smaller one was caught 
in a trap set in arabbit-run. I shot a piebald Stoat at Portraine, Co. Dublin, 
and I saw a very white one chasing a Rabbit in Coole Park, Co. Galway. 
Others I have seen were in the Burren, Co. Clare, and in the crags of 
Galway, Mayo, &c.” Presumably Mr. Kinahan refers to Stoats which had 
whitened in winter, and not to complete or partial albinos, though he does 
not make this quite clear. 

+ ‘Natural History of Ireland,’ vol. iv. p. 7. 
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large black tip to the tail, and the upper parts of the head and 
neck, which are of the normal colour.* ‘The second is in the 
collection of Mr. R. M. Barrington, at Fassaroe, Bray, Co. Wick- 
low. It was killed near Ashbourne, Co. Meath, and is pure white, 
with the exception of the tip of the tail, the forehead, and two 
small spots on the back of the neck. t 7 

Possibly the explanation of the fact that whereas many Irish 
Hares turn white every winter, the Irish Stoats do not do so, is 
to be found in the different nature of the country inhabited by 
the two animals. In Ireland it is chiefly, though by no means 
entirely, the Hares which inhabit the bare and exposed mountains 
that turn white, while the lowland Hares often keep much of their 
summer colour all through the winter. The Stoat, however, being 
a carnivorous animal, naturally keeps in winter to the more 
sheltered and lower-lying districts, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of farmyards, where its prey is more abundant, and hence 
avoids the extreme rigour of the climate. In England and 
Scotland, however, the winters are usually more severe than in 
Ireland; hence the Stoat more frequently turns white there, 
especially in the northern districts. 

We do not think it is necessary to give references to the 
numerous occasions on which the Weasel has been reported from 
Ireland, since the more important have been recently collected by 
Mr. J. E. Harting.{ Many of these are certainly due to the fact 
that, as now shown, the Irish Stoat does actually closely resemble 
the Weasel, and is not inappropriately called by that name,§$ 
ever since Giraldus Cambrensis, in his ‘ Topographia Hibernica,’ 


* ‘Land and Water,’ May 28th, 1892. + Id., June 4th, 1892. 
' J} ‘The Zoologist,’ December, 1894, pp. 450—453. 

§ The words of the late Col. J.J. Whyte, of Sligo, may be quoted to show 
how perplexed good out-of-doors observers could be over Putorius hibernicus, 
and what a large foundation in fact underlaid the frequent reports of the 
occurrence of the Weasel in Ireland. Col. Whyte wrote (‘ Field,’ July 11th, 
1874) :—‘I am aware that it is the right thing to say that we have no 
Weasels in Ireland; certes, I never saw an animal of the sort without the 
black tip to the tail. Many of them,—I may say most of them,—however, 
are so small that a man who does not profess to be a naturalist is left in 
doubt whether he is not looking at a Weasel with a black tip.” (The 
italics are ours.) ‘*I have one before me now, an old bitch, giving suck,— 
whose size is. exactly that given by Bewick as that of the Weasel,—7} in. 
from nose to tail; tail, 2in., brush, 3in. I do not remember ever seeing any 
so small in England, though common enough here, as well as the larger size.” 
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showed what a good observer he was by his statement of Ireland, 
that “‘ mustele hic multe sed minute plurimum et subrufe.” * 

In conclusion, we should like to mention that there is in the 
County Cork a pack of hounds called the Cork Weasel Hounds, 
which, as a sporting institution, we believe to be unique. These 
hounds are hunted on foot from April Ist to the end of October, 
and appear to give good sport at a time of year when there 
is no fox-hunting; but their best month is May, and after that 
September and October. Some idea of the sport obtained may 
be gathered from the accounts which have been published from 
time to time in the columns of ‘ The Irish Sportsman.’ 


[We are not, of course, responsible for the views expressed by our 
correspondents ; but lest it should be supposed that “ silence gives consent,” 
we must here take occasion to protest against the adoption of the barbarous 
name Assogue proposed for the Stoat of Ireland. Whether the animal be 
or be not specifically distinct from the English Stoat, a point upon which 
we are at present by no means satisfied, we see no reason why it should not 
be referred to as the Irish Stoat, just as we speak of the Irish Hare. We 
cannot admit that the spelling of an Irish name as it is pronounced makes 
it English.— Ep. ] 


OBSERVATIONS ON BIRDS IN MID-WALES. 
By J. H. Sarrer. 

(University College, Aberystwyth.) : 
Durine the past year three valuable local lists of Welsh birds 
have been contributed to ‘ The Zoologist’ by Messrs. F’. C. Raw- 
lings, Harold Raeburn, and O. V. Aplin respectively. Taken in- 
conjunction with the appearance of the Rev. Murray A. Mathew’s 
‘ Birds of Pembrokeshire,’ they have thrown much light upon the 
distribution of birds in the Principality, hitherto perhaps, ornitho- 
logically, the most neglected part of the British Islands. Upon 
the same subject the following observations may be acceptable as 
confirming, and in some cases supplementing, what has been 
already published. My notes are derived from observations 
made at Aberystwyth during a residence there of rather more 
than three years, and the remarks about each species apply 
primarily to that neighbourhood. At the same time I have 


* Harting, “ Annals of Irish Zoology,” ‘ Zoologist,’ Nov. 1881, p. 88. 
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included the results of many excursions on foot in quest of birds 
throughout a wider district, which may be roughly described as 
embracing the northern half of Cardiganshire, Merionethshire 
as far as Barmouth and Dolgelley, Radnorshire west of the Wye, 
and those parts of the counties of Brecknock and Carmarthen 
which border on Cardiganshire. I have but little information as 
to the southern half of the last-named county. 

In compiling the following list, I have received much assist- 
ance and information from Capt. G. W. Cosens,-of Llanbadarn ; 
Mr. F. T. Fielden, of Borth; Mr. W. B. Powell, of Nanteos ; and 
Sir Pryse Pryse, Bart., of Gogerddan; and I have in addition to 
thank these gentlemen for permission to inspect their collections 
of local birds. 

By inserting the mere names of species which do not call for 
remark, I have aimed at presenting a preliminary list of the 
birds of Cardiganshire. Other names will doubtless be added. 
The ‘T'wite will no doubt be found upon the moors as the result of 
more careful search, and the White Wagtail will probably be de- 
tected amongst the spring arrivals of the pied species. Thus the 
present list is merely tentative. 3 

As has been already pointed out, the available information as 
to the distribution of several of the summer migrants in Wales 
has hitherto been of the most meagre description. The Redstart 
and the Garden Warbler may be quoted as examples. Of the 
former, Mr. Howard Saunders says, in his invaluable ‘ Manual,’ 
‘‘In Wales it is common as far as Breconshire”; and of the 

Garden Warbler, ‘‘ Not known to breed in Wales beyond Pem- 
_ brokeshire and Breconshire.” As a matter of fact the range of 
the Redstart extends much further west than is here stated, while 
the Garden Warbler, as Mr. Mathew has shown, is extremely rare 
in Pembrokeshire, being, like the Redstart, excluded from the 
greater part of that county by the barrier of the Precelly Hills. 
Both are ‘common in Cardiganshire in suitable localities, but 
this condition is always necessary. In a country which is in~ 
general so bare, it is impossible that Warblers of any kind 
should be so numerous as in Southern and Eastern England. In 
North Cardiganshire dykes of earth largely take the place of 
hedges. Wood occurs chiefly in the form of larch-plantations or 
oak-scrub, which on shallow soil and exposed to westerly winds 
never grows into timber. Sheets of fresh water, with the ex- 
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ception of the “llyns” or tarns upon the hills, are almost 
entirely wanting. ‘The rivers are swift mountain streams with 
no margin of reeds or sedge. A rock-bound coast holds out no 
attraction to wildfowl or wading-birds, and many of those which 
figure upon the list occur only, so far'as this county is concerned, 
in the estuary of the Dovey. Cardiganshire lies far back in the 
bay, contrasting in this respect with Pembrokeshire, whose 
islands and far-stretching headlands naturally intercept many 
birds as they pass up and down St. George’s Channel. Inland 
the county is everywhere cut off from the rest of Wales by a wide 
- stretch of bleak uplands, except on the north, where the Cader 
Idris range forms a still higher barrier. The Plynlimmon range 
and its southern extension, forming the backbone of Wales, might 
be expected to exclude some of the more delicate Warblers from 
entering Cardiganshire. This appears to be the case as regards 
the Lesser Whitethroat ; while some resident birds, as the Nut- 
hatch, Hawfinch, and Tree Sparrow, only occur very exceptionally 
on the western side of the mountains. The way in which our 
summer migrants avoid, as far as possible, crossing exposed and 
treeless moors is well known; and, as shown in ‘ The Birds of 
Devon,’ is exemplified by the case of Dartmoor. Hence it 
becomes a problem to ascertain in what way the summer migrants 
reach this county. A few species may come from the south, 
making a westerly deviation to round the hill-district of North 
Pembrokeskire. ‘The Wheatear and Swallow, upon their north- 
ward passage, seem to some extent to follow the coast. But 
there is no evidence that the bulk of the summer birds enter the 
county in this way. The Wye valley seems to furnish a possible 
highway, leading up, by means of its highest tributary, to a 
narrow col in the Plynlimmon range at a height of 1360 ft. 
From this point there is a rapid descent at once into Cardigan- 
shire. If this route were made use of, any given migrant should 
appear at Aberystwyth very shortly after its arrival on the Upper 
Wye. On March 29th, 1893, the Redstart was singing at a point 
six miles above Rhayader, and two days later had arrived in 
force ; but I did not hear one in Cardiganshire till April 5th, and 
then not at Aberystwyth, but at Glandovey, in the extreme north 
of the county. The Willow Wren had reached Rhayader on 
March 81st, 1894, but I did not hear it at Aberystwyth, only 
_ thirty miles away, till April 7th. 
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The only other route which it appears that migrants might 
take, if wishing to avoid crossing the mountains, is that made 
use of by the Cambrian Railway. Leaving the Severn, it follows 
up a tributary stream to its source, crosses the “divide.” at no 
great height, and runs down into Cardiganshire beside an affluent 
of the Dovey. I think, perhaps on slender evidence, that the 
migrants find their way into the county through this break in the 
hills, and thus approach Aberystwyth from the north. This 
appears likely from the fact that the Redstart and Tree Pipit are 
usually to be heard at Glandovey two or three days before they 
are noted at Aberystwyth. I have given the dates of arrival of 
most of the summer migrants for the past three seasons, in the 
hope that comparison with others noted elsewhere may throw 
some light on migration routes. 

If space permits, I hope on a later occasion to call attention 
to several particulars in which the avifauna of Pembrokeshire 
offers interesting points of comparison with that of Cardigan- 
shire. At present I can only acknowledge my indebtedness to 
‘The Birds of Pembrokeshire’ and its author. 


PASSERES. 


Repstart, Ruticilla phenicurus. Usually said to be of un- 
common occurrence in Western Wales, but visits many localities 
about Aberystwyth, and in those which are suited to its habits. 
In Llyfnant Valley, for example, it is abundant. | 

Buack Repsrart, R. titys. A female or immature male was 
seen by Mr. F. T. Fielden, of Borth, in the winter of 1886-87, 
sitting upon some railings beside the railway-line. 

RevDBREAST, Hrithacus rubecula. 

Sronecuat, Pratincola rubicola. A few pairs about furze- 
grown hill-sides near the sea, frequenting the same spots year 
after year, and never increezsing in number. They do not leave 
us in time of snow or frost, but, in company with Pipits, find 
insect-food about the seaweed-heaps on the beach. The males 
begin to sing on quiet evenings about. March Ist. Laying some- 
times begins by the end of that month. The usual date of 
hatching is April 20th, and the young leave the nest by May 2nd. 
Three days later I have seen the hen-bird carrying materials for 
a second nest. The young birds do not appear upon the tops of 
the furze-bushes till some days after they have left the nest. 


+ 
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Occasionally the birds will scold vigorously in mid-winter. Inland 
I have only seen the Stonechat on the sides of the Wye Valley 
about Rhayader. | 

Warncuat, P. rubetra. Not numerous. First seen in 1892, 
April 30th; 1893, April 22nd; 1894, April 25th. 

Wueatear, Sazicola enanthe. First seen, 1892, March 20th; 
1893, March 12th; 1894, March 18th. Last seen, 1891, October 
18th. The female is said to be later by at least a fortnight, but 
in 1893 I noted one on March 22nd. By the end of the month 
Wheatears are found in all parts of the hill-district, up to the 
tops of Cader Idris and Plynlimmon. The first birds to arrive 
at Aberystwyth are those which stay the summer, but migration 
continues for six or eight weeks. Thus in 1892 the chief passage 
took place about March 30th, and was nearly over by April 3rd; 
but fresh arrivels were still to be seen in May of that year as late 
as the 20th of the month. I imagine that these later birds go very © 
far north, The Wheatear’s absence from this district scarcely 
exceeds five months. On April 19th, 1893, at Borth, I watched 
a male bird whose breast was of as rich a buff colour as that of 
the Whinchat. 

Sone Turusu, Turdus musicus. 

Repwine, JT’. iliacus. Only numerous after a fall of snow, 
when many pass down the coast with eine and Skylarks. 

MissEL Turusu, 7’. viscivorus. 

FIELDFARE, 7’. pilaris. Scarcely seen at Aberystwyth, except 
in time of snow or frost. None this winter up to the present 
date (Dec, 21st). Late in March I have found small parties in 


the upland districts near Plynlimmon and on the slopes of the 
Brecon Beacons. 
BuAcKBIRD, 7’. merula. 


Rine Ovuzeu, T. torquatus. Finds few localities to suit it 
upon the Cardiganshire side of the mountains, but is numerous 
in the more rocky valleys of the Upper Wye, Towy, and Yrfon, — 
May be seen in summer up to the top of Cader {dris and Aran 
Mawddy. First seen, 1892, March 28th; 1893, March 29th, 
1894, March 25th. 

Dipper, Cinclus aquaticus. Absent from the Ystwyth, and 
from other streams which are fouled by lead-washings, but is 
numerous upon the upper waters of the Wye and Towy. It 
follows up the streams as far as the Teifi pools (1700 ft.), and ta 
within a short distance of the top of Cader Idris, 


. 
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Wren, Troglodytes parvulus. 

Goupcrest, Regulus cristatus. Common. On March 26th, 
1894, I noted one near the head of the ss = far from 
trees. 

_CHIFFCHAFF, Phylloscopus rufus. Less numerous than the 
Willow Warbler, though Rev. Murray A. Mathew finds the con- 
trary to be the casein Pembrokeshire. First heard, 1892, April 
3rd; 18938, March 21st; 1894, March 26th. 

Wittow Warster, P. trochilus. First heard, 1892, April 
9th; 1893, April 4th; 1894, April 7th. 

Woop Warster, P. sibilatriz. Numerous in all suitable 
localities, its range extending to the highest beech and oak planta- 
tions in the valleys. On the Upper Towy decidedly more nume- 
rous than either Chiffchaff or Willow Wren. First heard, 1892, 
May Ist; 1893, April 19th; 1894, April 22nd. 

WuitetTHrRoat, Sylvia cinerea. Abundant. In the warm 
spring of 1893 the Whitethroats had nests full of eggs a fortnight 
or three weeks before the usual time. First heard, 1892, May 
6th; 1893, April 19th; 1894, April 18th. 

Lesserk Wuiternroat, S. curruca. Occurs very rarely in 
Cardiganshire, if at all. ‘There is one at Gogerddan, in a case of 
small birds, all of which are believed to be local. Included by 
Mr. F. C. Rawlings in his Barmouth list. 

GARDEN WaRBLER, S. hortensis. Regularly a few 
sheltered woods and thickets, but is less numerous than the 
Blackcap. 

BuackcaP, S. atricapilla. Occurs wherever there is suitable 
shelter, and in wooded valleys, like those of the Llyfnant and 
Mawddach, is numerous. Breeds as high up the Towy Valley 
as Fanog. First heard, 1892, May 4th; 1893, April 19th; 1894, 
April 21st. 

SeDGE WARBLER, Acrocephalus phragmitis. Only numerous 
upon Borth and Tregaron bogs; elsewhere suitable cover is 
scarce. First heard, 1892, May 6th; 1893, April 22nd; 1894, 
April 27th. The Reed Warbler is entirely absent. 

GRASSHOPPER WARBLER, Locustella nevia. ‘There is some 
reason to think that this bird may only have reached this part of 
Wales of late years, as Mr. Rawlings suggests in his Barmouth 
list. Mr. F. T. Fielden did not hear it at Borth till 1893. It is 
local and not numerous about Aberystwyth. First heard, 1892, 
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May 5th; 1893, April 18th; 1894, April 28th. On May 13th of 
this year I heard it near Aberaeron. 

Great Trt, Parus major. 

Marsu Tir, P. palustris. Not at all plentiful, by far the 
least numerous of the Tits, though Rev. Murray A. Mathew 
finds it abundant in Pembrokeshire. Met with more frequently 
in the valleys of the Wye and Towy, where there is decayed 
timber in which it can peck out nest-holes. 

Coat Tir, P. britannicus. 

Buve Tir, P. ceruleus. 

Lone-TAILED Tit, Acredula rosea. 

Great Grey Surike, Lanius excubitor. Mr. Hutchings has 
had two or three for preservation, one of which I have seen. 

Rep-BACKED SuHrike, L. collurio. A few pairs visit us, and 
are the last of the summer migrants to arrive, not appearing 
before May 23rd. More plentiful at Barmouth, where I saw a 
brood, which had just left the nest, on the hill behind the 
town, July Ist, 1892. One at Llechryd, near Cardigan, June 
29th, 1894. 

GoLvEN ORIOLE, Oriolus galbula. Mr. Hutchings has never 
had a Cardiganshire specimen, but a pair of birds reported some 
years since as having been seen at Llidiardau, Llanilar, must 
have been of this species. 

Prep Fiyca1cHer, Muscicapa atricapilla. Probably occurs 
in Central Wales, wherever there is suitable timber. Many 
newly-arrived males amongst old oaks beside the Elan, near 
Rhayader, on May 8th, 1892. It swarms amongst decayed oaks, 


birches, and alders on the sides of some of the upland dales in | 


North Carmarthenshire. In this locality the nests were ready 
for eggs on May 6th, 1894, though the birds can only have 
arrived a few days previously. In Cardiganshire it occurs at 
‘Hafod, and about 1882 Capt. G. W. Cosens obtained one at 


Cwm, near Aberystwyth. On May 2nd, 1894, I saw one at 


Llyfnant Valley, singing in some oaks on the Montgomeryshire 
side of the stream. In Merionethshire I hear of it at Peniarth 
Uchaf, and in woods by the Artro and Nantcol above Llanbedr. 
Besides its song it has several notes, one of them suggestive of 
the Goldfinch. 

SpotreD FriycatcuHer, M. grisola. Fairly numerous. Rather 
late to arrive ; 1892, May 14th; 1893, May 9th; 1894, May 15th. 
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Prev Waeratt, Motacilla lugubris. The few individuals 
which stay the winter are not easily driven southward by frost, 
The first arrival of any note is elways about March 12th, and 
fresh comers swarm upon the seaweed-heaps all through April. 

Grey Waerain, M. melanope. Specially numerous upon the 
upper waters of the Wye and Towy, but a few, in place of retiring 
to the hills, breed within a mile or two of Aberystwyth. I found 
it already in its summer haunts on March 26th, 1894. 

Yettow Waera, M. raii. Curiously local in Western 
Wales. Mr. Mathew doubts whether it breeds in Pembrokeshire, 
Rarely seen at Aberystwyth, and then always upon the same 
marshy fields, but is common at Borth in wet meadows near the 
Dovey, and very plentiful upon the Teifi Bog, near Tregaron. 

Meapvow Pirtr, Anthus pratensis. Reinforced by flocks which 
arrive at the same time as the Pied Wagtails, as on March 13th, 
1892; March 2lst, 1894. <A flock working up the Wye Valley, 
above Rhayader, March 28th, 1892. Parties are seen moving 
southward in September. 

Tree Prert, A. trivialis. As numerous as can be expected in 


@ sparsely wooded district. First heard, 1892, April 15th; 1893, 
April dth; 1894, April 9th. 


Rock Pirir, A. obscurus. Occurs all along the coast, but is 


not very numerous. 


HeEpDGEsPARROW, Accentor modularis. 
GREENFINCH, Ligurinus chloris. For three years has com- 


menced its drawling note within a day of March 12th. 


GotpFincH, Carduelis elegans. More plentiful than I have 
found it anywhere in England, and does not seem less numerous 
in winter. The large amount of waste and semi-cultivated land 
is in its favour. 

Siskin, Chrysomitris spinus. Rare, and irregular in its visits. 
There is one at Gogerddan; another shown to me by Mr. 
Hutchings. I have many times scanned the alders and birches 
for this and the next species, but fruitiessly. 

LrssER Reppoun, Linota rufescens. A few pairs may nest 
with us, an instance, as we suppose from the description given, 
having occurred at Gogerddan last year. At Peniarth, above 


-Towyn, Mr. F. Abel found two nests in 1890, lined with the down 
of the cotton-grass, 
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Liyyet, Linota cannabina. The brambles and furze of the 
slopes near the sea exactly suit this species. Few are to be seen 
from September to March, so that there is probably a partial 
migration. 

Hawrincn, Coccothraustes vulgaris. Very rare in Cardigan- 
shire, but may possibly have bred, for Capt. G. W. Cosens has two 
which were shot at Ynyshir, Glandovey, about 1868, after they had 
destroyed a row of peas by biting across nearly every pod. There 
are two at Gogerddan from the same neighbourhood, in which 
Sir Pryse Pryse considers that thirty years ago it was not un- 
common. 

CuaFFinou, Fringilla celebs. In 1892 still flocking on March 
26th; but in 1893, a much earlier season, the nests were nearly 
built, and one quite ready for eggs, on March 306th. 

BraMBuinG, I’. montifringilla. Occurs when the first heavy 
snowfall of the winter brings a rush of migrants along the coast, 
as on January 9th, 1892; January 6th, 1893; January 13th, 1895. 
Bramblings were to be seen in every stack-yard on January 7th, 
1893, male birds being more numerous. A female, with Chaffinches, 
in the Wye Valley above Rhayader, March 28th, 1892. 

TrEE SpaRRow, Passer montanus. I have never detected this 
bird in Western Wales, and am doubtful of its occurrence. Mr. 
Mathew knows of no instance in Pembrokeshire. There are two 
at Gogerddan in a case of small birds, all of which are believed to 
have been.obtained there; and Mr. Hutchings tells me that he 
has received specimens. 

Hovse Sparrow, P. domesticus. Scarce in the hill districts. 
I have not seen it about the scattered farms on the upper Towy. 

Loxia curvirostra. Mr. Hutchings remembers a 
flock of about fifty at Tan-y-bwlch; this was probably in 1868. 
About 1879, “greenish birds, with some red ebout them, in the 
fir trees,” were reported to Capt. G. W. Cosens. One, a red bird, 
was sent from Machynlleth to be stuffed last winter. 

Buntine, Emberiza miliaria. Local, but in general common 
near the coast. Extends up the Rheidol Valley as far as patches 
of arable land are to be found, for on March 29th, 1893, I heard it 
singing beyond Pont Erwyd. Chiefly absent i in winter, returning 
in February, 

Cirt Buntine, E. cirlus. ‘The recent extension of range by 
which this species has reached Cardiganshire has been already 
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noticed in ‘ The Zoologist.* It is not at all numerous as yet at 
Aberystwyth, but probably extends along the whole coast of this 
county, as in June of the present year I met with it at New Quay, 
Aberporth, &c., showing a partiality for ferny ‘‘cwms,” with brier 
and bramble thickets. 

Reep Bunrtine, E. scheniclus. Local; Borth, Tregaron, and 
Clarach bogs, and after a snowfall in stack-yards. 

Syow Bunrine, Plectrophenax nivalis. Numerous after the 
snowfalls of January 9th, 1892, and January 6th, 1893. Two on 
‘Constitution Hill, Aberystwyth, March 12th, 1893. One, a very 
tame bird, on Borth golf-links, April 9th, 1894. | 

Sraruine, Sturnus vulgaris. Still flocking, May Ist, 1892. 
Absent as a breeding species from many of the hill districts. I 
have not seen it in the upper part of the Towy Valley. 

Cunoven, Pyrrhocorax graculus. This decreasing species has 
probably ceased to breed within twenty miles of Aberystwyth. 
Nesting commonly some years since, both to the north and south 
of the town, persecution had left but five members of the colony 
in the summer of 1892, and these were reduced to three by the 
autumn. On April 4th, 1893, I saw a pair which were doubtless 
nesting in the usual spot—the roof of a cave, the only one upon this 
‘piece of coast which is not left dry at low tide, never containing 
less than five feet of water, and not to be approached by boat 
owing to hidden rocks. Here they might have been thought 
safe, but I failed to see anything of them in 1894. Mr. Hutchings 
tells me that he has been offered 7s. each for the eggs. Somewhat 
further afield, however, the Chough still survives, and cannot fail 
to be met with in every cliff-walk. At the end of June, 1894, I 
met with single birds, pairs, and parties of from three to six at 
‘frequent intervals along some twenty miles of coast. One family 
of eight walked tamely about the grass, faintly cawing, the 
young birds allowing me to come within forty yards. I could 
note their restless manner upon the ground, much more like 
the Starling than the Jackdaw. Few parts of the Merionethshire 
coast are suited to the Chough, but inland three or four pairs 
frequented the Bird Rock, where, however, as Mr. Abel tells me, 
none have been seen since 18°7. The Chough does not seem to 
wander, and seldom revisits haunts from which it has disappeared. 
Mr. F. T. Fielden has only met with it once at Borth. 


* Zoologist,’ 1892, p. 180, 
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Maepre, Pica rustica. Very abundant, especially in the hill 
country, breeding in the few trees to be found round the sheep- 
farms. I have seen thirteen at a dead sheep, and one attempting 
to killa Starling in snow-time, January 11th, 1892. A pair began 
to put their nest in order, January 12th, 1894. 

Jay, Garrulus glandarius. Numerous wherever game-preserving 
is not strict or general. Breeds as high up the valleys as stunted 
oak woods extend. 

Raven, Corvus corazx. Still numerous, and probably not 
decreasing. Mr. F.. T. Fielden tells me that he has seen nine 
together near Plynlimmon. The shepherds, often enlisting the 
aid of a gamekeeper, lose no opportunity of shooting the hen bird 
from the nest, or of burning the latter by throwing down some 
litter which has been set on fire. I hear of the young birds being 
found under the nest with their heads cut off, and a party of men 
visit the more accessible breeding-places every year in April to 
_ take the nestlings for sale. There is a general impression 
amongst the farmers that the Raven will tamper with a sheep 
when in difficulties, and that its misdeeds at lambing time are of 
the blackest description. I have found one of its castings to be 
composed of wool, and to contain a lamb’s hoof. Ravens visit 
Borth warren in quest of rabbits. The smooth sides of the 
Cardiganshire dales offer few available nesting sites, but the 
bolder cliffs of the upper Wye, Yrfon, Towy, &c., are tenanted 
by many pairs. Within the last three seasons I have visited or 
known of a score of nesting sites. Two of these could be reached 
without a rope; another by means of a short ladder. The nest is 
usually built of large and crooked heather stems, and as lining I 
have found wool, cow’s-hair, and a tuft torn from the mane or tail 
of a dead horse. There is usually an old or partially-built nest 
close to the one which is occupied, and often an alternative site, 
which may be a mile distant. There are always two nests upon 
the coast near Aberystwyth, and here the eggs are laid about 
February 28th, the inland birds being some ten days later. One 
nest upon the cliff may be easily seen into from above. On April 
4th, 1893, it was occupied by five young birds in black down, with 
pen-feathers showing in their wings. They scrambled about, 
jostling one another, stretched out skinny necks, and showed 
huge gapes, which, as five red spots, were visible even without ~ 
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the telescope. This year the nest contained three young birds 
and three addled eggs. The former, as usual, remained a long 
time upon the nesting ledge. I did not see them upon the wing 
till May 14th, while a week later the second pair showed every 
indication of still having young in the nest. At the nest Ravens 
spend much of their time in harmless skirmishing with Buzzards, 
Carrion Crows, Jackdaws, and Kestrels. If the eggs are fresh, 
the birds are often perfectly quiet when disturbed, and will go off, 
allowing the nest to be reached withcut the slightest protest; 
but if there are young birds, the male dashes past with puffed-out 
throat and hoarse note of “ pruck, pruck,” or, folding one wing, 
will drop as if shot, turning almost over before he recovers him- 
self; while the hen bird hurries to and fro, with quickly-beating _ 
wings, and note of “croc, croc.” One bird has a note of his own, 
as deep as the tolling of a church-bell. At the end of March, 
1894, a few days’ walking in a new district introduced us to 
five additional pairs of Ravens. Three of the nests could be 
inspected from above: the first contained six eggs upon March 
23rd; the second, two young ones and four eggs upon the 25th; 
the third, five eggs upon the 26th. Upon April 5th I looked 
across the ravine at Devil’s Bridge into a safely-placed nest, 
which contained about five well-fledged young. Mr. T. J. 
Waddingham, of Hafod, tells me that two sets of eggs were 
brought to him by his shepherd, taken from the rocks near 
Cwm Ystwyth. At Rhayader, the carrying out of the Birmingham 
Water Works scheme has interfered with several nesting sites, 
notably the one at Caban Coch, an ideal stronghold, upon the 
rock. marked upon the Ordnance map Craig Gigfran, imme- 
diately above the great dam of the lower reservoir. Near at 
hand, travellers by the Wye Valley Railway pass. within a stone’s- 
' throw of a nest which overlooks the line. The Raven is always 
to be seen upon Cader Idris, its cliffs being tenanted by at least 
three pairs. It visits the Bird Rock regularly, and would breed 
there if allowed to do so; the last attempt having been made four 
years since. The bold “ Cigfran” is well able to hold its own, 
and is in no danger at present cf being exterminated, or even of 
becoming scarce, in Mid- Wales. 

Carrion Crow, Corvus corone. Ir the hill districts to a large 
extent replaces the Rook. Flocks may be seen feeding in ploughed 
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fields, and scores resort to the same plantation to roost. Where 
wood is scarce the nest is in stunted birch and mountain-ash 
which overhang the streams, and on the bogs in willows, some- 
times not more than five feet from the ground. A few pairs nest 
upon the cliffs in company with Herring Gulls. 

Hoopep Crow, C. corniz. Of rare occurrence at the present 
day, and appears to have been equally scarce thirty or forty years 
ago. I have only heard of four occurrences. 

Rook, C. frugilegus. Though rookeries are rare in the hill 
districts, this bird ranges over most of the upland country. I 
have not seen it, however, in the dale of the upper Towy, the 
nearest outpost in this direction being a small colony of some 
fifteen nests about a mile from Abergwessin. 

JackDaw, C. monedula. To the great abundance of this 
species at Aberystwyth, the disappearance of the Chough may 
possibly in part be due. | 

TREE CREEPER, Certhia familiaris. A common resident in — 
the wooded districts. 

Nutuatcn, Sitta cesia. Common in wooded parts of Brecon- 
shire and Radnorshire, extending up the valleys as far as oak 
timber is to be found. In the Wye Valley it is common as far up 
as Rhayader. Of rare occurrence upon the western or Cardigan - 
shire side of the hills. A specimen now at Gogerddan is believed 
to have been obtained there. Mr. Hutchings has one which was 
shot at Llanbadarn, and remembers seeing one tapping amongst 
some old filbert-trees at Tan-y-bwlch. | 

SwaLtow, Hirundo rustica. 1892, April 10th; 1893, April 
4th; 1894, April 7th. During the spring passage, which lasts 
about three weeks, small -parties are constantly to be seen 
following the coast northwards. All have left by the end of 
September. 

Martin, Chelidon urbica. Much less numerous s than the last. 
The few pairs which visit us arrive late, and none are seen passing 
with the Swallows. 1892, May 14th; 18938, May 7th; 1894, 
May 8th. 

Sanp Martin, Cotile riparia—the wii blue slates and 
grits being unsuitable—finds breeding sites only in the banks of 
the rivers and in the boulder clay of the-cliffs. 1892, April 5th; 
1893, April 23rd; 1894, April 7th. | 
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Sxy Lark, Alauda arvensis. Foilowing on the first snowfall 
of the winter there is a rush of migrants down the coast, as on 
January 9th, 1892, and January 6th, 1893. Thousands of Sky 
Larks then pass jn company with Thrushes, Starlings, and 
Finches. As Mr. Mathew has not met with these flocks in 
Pembrokeshire, they may perhaps cross to Ireland. 

Woop Lark, A. arborea. Resident about Aberystwyth, 
locally and in small numbers. I first detected it amongst Sky 
Larks during time of snow. Seems to prefer the Hafod estate, 
where I have heard three singing in one morning. One singing 
near Llandyssil in North Carmarthenshire, June 29th, 1894. 


PICARIZ. 


Hoopor, Upupa epops. Mr. Hutchings has preserved two or 
three, the last obtained at Abermade five or six years ago. 


GREATER SpoTTED Dendrocopus major. A 
scarce resident in the few localities where there is suitable timber, 
as at Rhayader in the Wye Valley. In Cardiganshire it occurs at 
Cwm and Gogerddan near Aberystwyth, Lodge Park, and Glan- 
dovey; in Merionethshire at Peniarth Uchaf. Breeds in some of | 
the upland dales in North Carmarthenshire, where I have never 
met with the Green Woodpecker. A nest in this locality con- 
tained four half-grown young ones and an addled egg on May 

22nd, 1893. 

LessER Sporrep WoopPeckerR, D. minor. Scarcer than the 
last. An adult and a nest of young are preserved at Gogerddan, 
and Sir Pryse Pryse tells me that it is frequently seen there. 
Mr. T. J. Waddingham states that it occurs at Hafod. Mr. F. 
Abel meets with it at Peniarth Uchaf. — 3 

GREEN WoOoDPECKER, Gecinus viridis. Not numerous in Car- 
diganshire, owing to the county being but sparsely wooded, but it is 
not uncommon in the Ystwyth Valley. Parts of Merionethshire 
are better suited to its habits, and it is abundant about Arthog 
and Dolgelley. A nest at Peniarth, June 6th, 1894, contained 
five addled eggs, upon which the bird was sitting. 

WryneEck, Jynz torquilla. A rare occasional visitor. Capt. 
G. W. Cosens has a specimen, which he obtained at Cwm, 
Aberystwyth, about.1879. ‘There are two at Gogerddan, where 
the bird is said to be heard almost every year. 
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Cuckoo, Cuculus canorus. More numerous in some years 
than in others: 1892, April 28th; 1893, April 19th; 1894, April 
isth. In 1893 I heard the broken note, ‘‘ cuc-cuc-koo,” as early 
as May 13th. A young bird at Llanbadarn, September 10th, 1894. 
One found dead by Capt. Cosens had hanged itself while forcing 
its way into a thick syringa bush. 

YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo, Coccyzus americanus. The example 
figured by Messrs. Sharpe and Dresser in the ‘ Birds of Europe,’ 
which was picked up dead on the Cribyn beach, a mile and a half 
north of Aberystwyth, Oct. 26th, 1870, is still in the possession 
of Capt. G. W. Cosens, of Llanbadarn. 

NicHTJAR, Caprimulgus europeus. Common about oak woods 
and fern-covered slopes, as at the foot of the Bird Rock. One 
killed itself at Bronpadarn by flying against a window. Frequently 
caught in pole-traps. 

Swirt, Cypselus apus. Common. Breeding was hindered in 
1894 by cold weather at the end of May. 1892, May 3rd; 1893, 
May 2nd; 1894, May 5th. 

KinerisHer, Alcedo ispida. Absent from many streams 
which are fouled by lead-washing, but frequents the Teifi, 
the Dysynni above Towyn, and the ditches which intersect the 
Gors 

CoLUMB. | 

Ring Dove, Columba palumbus. Numerous. A flock seen on 
May 19th, 1894, would probably somsise of the young of the first 
brood. 

Stock Dove, C. enas. Numerous about inland cliffs, C. Jes 
those which occur in the rocky dales of the upper Wye and 
Towy. The pigeons which haunt the Bird Rock, and the few 
pairs which frequent the sea-cliffs, are probably all of this 
species. Parts of the Cardiganshire coast are well suited to the 
Rock Dove, but I have not been able to detect it. 

TurtLe Dove, Turtur communis. A summer visitor in very 
small numbers. Breeds annually at Gogerddan and at Llan- 


badarn, 
(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE A. G. MORE, F.L.S. M.R.LA. 


Wit very great regret we have to announce the death of 
Mr. Alexander Goodman More, which took place in Dublin on 
March 22nd, at the age of sixty-four. It could hardly be said 
to be unexpected, for so long ago as 1887 he was compelled from 
ill-health to resign his appointment as Curator of the Natural 
History Department of the Science and Art Museum, Dublin 
(Zool. 1887, p. 355), and since that time his strength had been 
gradually failing. Although not an Irishman, Mr. More had 
resided so long in Ireland that he had well-nigh come to be 
regarded as one, and for nearly thirty years he exercised an 
influence of a special kind amongst naturalists as an authority on 
Irish birds and plants. Asa matter of fact he was of Scottish 
extraction, being the son of Alexander More, of Malvern, grand- 
son of Alexander More, Collector of Customs, Aberdeen, and 
great-grandson of Gilbert More, of Rezaden, Aberdeen; while 
on his mother’s side he was descended from Alexander Innes, of 
Breda and Cowie. 

Educated at Rugby and Cambridge, where he was elected an 
Associate of the Ray Club in 1851, he went, on leaving the Uni- 
versity, to reside for a time at Bembridge, in the Isle of Wight. At 
first birds, insects, and flowering plants especially attracted him, 
but by degrees he came to extend his observations to the small 
Mammalia, especially the Chiroptera, and subsequently to the 
Fishes. In his outdoor observations and collections he was much 
encouraged by the Rev. C. A. Bury, of Bonchurch, who had himself 
published some years previously an account of the mammals and 
birds of the Isle of Wight ;* by the late Frederick Bond, who 
spent a good deal of time in the island while More was there 
(cf. Zool. 1889, p. 412); and by H. Rogers, the observant taxi- 
dermist at Freshwater, through whose instrumentality many an 
Interesting fact in connection with the ornithology of the island 
was brought to the notice of naturalists. The outcome of this 
sojourn in the South of England was an important addition to 
Venables’ ‘ Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ in the shape of chapters 
upon the Zoology and Botany of the island, with systematic 


* Mammals, Zool. 1844, pp. 776—790; Birds, Zool. 1844, pp. 516—524: 
6384—644 ; 1845, pp. 915—933, 970—978. 
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lists. These chapters (extending to more than a hundred small 
octavo pages) were issued separately, with a fresh pagination and 
a new title, as ‘ Outlines of the Natural History of the Isle of 
Wight.’ Edited by A. G. More, F.L.S. London: Spottiswoode 
& Co., 1860. en 

In this publication there were not unnaturally errors, which 
subsequently-gained experience caused him to modify or correct, 
and this he did some years later in Jenkinson’s ‘ Practical Guide 
to the Isle of Wight,’ first printed in 1876. ‘The lists of plants 
and animals given by him in this later work are different from 
those in Venables’ ‘ Guide,’ though founded apparently upon the 
same information. An important correction was that which had 
reference to the previously alleged occurrence of Vespertilio 
murinus in the island, the species in question having proved to 
be V. noctula. Another Bat, catalogued as Daubenton’s Bat 
in Venables’ ‘ Guide,’ proved to be V. mystacinus. Both these 
errors were explained and corrected by himself in Jenkinson’s 
‘Guide,’ as well as in ‘ The Zoologist’ (1894, p. 148). 

Before either of these ‘ Guides’ was published he had com- 
menced to write in ‘The Zoologist,’ and in the volume for 1858 
(pp. 6018—6027) we find an original communication (which must 
have given considerable trouble to prepare), “On the Distribu- 
tion of Butterflies in Great Britain.” This paper has probably 
been forgotten, and is even perhaps unknown to the younger 
generation of entomologists. It would be interesting to review 
it now by the light of present knowledge. 

- From the year 1860, when his observations on the fauna and 
flora of the Isle of Wight were published, we find him con- 
tributing at intervals not only to ‘ The Zoologist,’ but also to 
the ‘ Phytologist,’ and the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Botanical Society 
of Edinburgh ; and a little later we find papers, chiefly botanical, 
in the ‘Journal’ and ‘Transactions’ of the Linnean Society 
(of which he was elected a Fellow in 1856), the ‘Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History,’ the ‘Journal of Botany,’ the 
Dublin Society’s * Journal,’ and the British Association ‘ Re- 


ports.” To ‘The Ibis’ for 1865 he contributed an important | 


paper “Qn the Distribution of Birds in Great Britain during 
the Nesting Season,” which proved extremely useful in paving 
the way for extended observations on this subject by other 
naturalists. Although a good zoologist, Mr. More appears to 
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have always found a greater attraction in Botany, and on going 
to reside in Ireland he at once began to pay serious attention to 
the flowering plants of that country, and ultimately became the 
highest authority on that subject. In 1866, in conjunction with 
Dr. David Moore, he published an excellent volume. on the dis- 
tribution of Irish plants, with the title, ‘ Contributions towards a 
Cybele Hibernica,’ and for many years before his death he had 
in preparation a second edition of this work, which it is to be 
hoped may yet be completed by other hands. 

In January, 1867, he was appointed assistant naturalist in 
the Museum of Natural History of the Royal Dublin Society, 
and when, in 1878, that museum was purchased by the Govern- 
ment, and became designated “‘ The Science and Art Museum,” 
his appointment in the Natural History department was con- 
firmed. A few years later, namely, in 1881, on the death of the 
Director, Dr. Carte, the title of Curator was substituted for the 
post to which Mr. More was then appointed, and this position he 
accepted until 1887, when failing health compelled him to retire 
on a@ pension after twenty years’ service. ‘I'wo years prior to his 
resignation he issued a ‘ List of Irish Birds,’ in connection with 
the collection in the Museum of Science and Art, and a second 
edition of this appeared in 1889. In the year in which his term 
of office expired he brought out a useful Guide to the Natural 
History Department of the Museum, a fitting termination to his 
public career. It is to be regretted that with his active mind 
and enforced leisure he had not sufficient energy remaining to 
utilise the materials he had collected for a new fauna and flora of 
Ireland. Some years ago, during an excursion to one of the 
islands on the West Coast of Ireland, he received a blow with a 
stone on the hip, which eventually resulted in disease of the hip- 
joint. From the time of his retirement he had to walk with 
crutches, and during the last year or two of his life he could only 
get about in a bath-chair. ‘his did not deprive him, however, 
of the pleasure of receiving the friends who lived near him, and 
of corresponding with those who resided at a distance; and in 
this he found some alleviation of physical suffering. His last 
attack of bronchitis was brief, and in a few days the end came. 
His loss will be deplored not only by the friends in his adopted 
country, by whom he was regarded as a most trustworthy referee 
on all questions touching the Zoology and Botany of Ireland, but 
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by a large circle of readers personally unknown to him, who had 
learned to value his opinion, and regard him with an esteem 
which he well deserved. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


The Manuscript of White’s ‘Selborne.’— Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge announce for sale by auction, on Friday, April 26th:— 

“Lot 1069. (Rev. GitBert) oF The Natural 
‘History and Antiquities of Selborne in the County of Southampton. 

*4* The Author's Autograph Manuscript of this famous and popular 
work in the form of letters to Thomas Pennant and Daines Barrington, 
first printed in 1789, and coutinually reprinted since. It comprises all the 
letters to Thos. Penuant (44); the first 62 (out of 66) of those written to 
the Hon. Daines Barrington; 12 pages of the ‘ Antiquities;’ 1 leaf of 
Index; 1 leaf of ‘More rare Plants observed in the parish of Selborne’ 
(published in Bell’s edition); a Poem entitled ‘ Selborne Hanger,’ a wiuter- 
piece to the Miss Batties (1 leaf); aud another, ‘The Invitation: To 
Samuel Barker, By the Rev. G. White’ (2 leaves in a different hand) ; 
‘On the sense of Hearing in Fishes,’ 2 leaves headed ‘ Hints but not 
finished’ (published only in Bell's edition); and a leaf intitled ‘ More 
Particulars of the old family Tortoise,’ omitted in the Natural History. 
The manuscript contains many passages not printed in the several editions, 
and has never been out of the possession of the lineal descendants of the 
author. At the death of Gilbert White it passed into the possession of his — 
brother Benjamin, who priuted the first edition; from him to his son 
Benjamin ; from the latter to his son the Rev. Glyd White, who bequeathed 
it to the father of the present owner. A few sheets of the MS. are written 
by au amaunuensis, one of the author's family.” 

Messrs. Sotheby & Co. will also sell in separate lots, on the same day 
aud immediately following the ‘ Lot” just described, eighteen autograph 
Sermons by the Rev. Gilbert White (Lots 1070—1087), written between 


the years 1747 and 1793 (the year of his death), and preached at Selborne 
and other places. 


John Legg, of Market Lavington, Wilts, 1755-1802. — We are 
indebted to the Rev. A. C. Smith, of Old Park, Devizes, for a separate 
copy of a memoir, lately published by him in the ‘ Wiltshire Archeol. and 
Nat. Hist. Magazine,’ of John Legg, whom he styles an advanced ornitholo- 
gist of the 18th century, and whose memory until now has lain in oblivion. 
For this neglect, it must be said, he himself was chiefly to blame; for had 
he placed his name upon the title-page of his book instead of writing under 
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the pseudonymn “A Naturalist,” he would have roceived long before hig 
death due acknowledgment of its merits. The book to which we refer jis 
‘A Discourse on the Emigration of British Birds; or, this question at last 
solv’d: whence come the Stork and the Turtle, the Crane and the Swallow, 
when they know and observe the appointed time of their coming? Con- 
taining a curious, particular, and circumstantial account of the respective 
retreats of ull those Birds of Passage which visit our Island at the com- 
mencement of spring and depart at the approach of winter, &c., &.’ This 
book, first printed in 1780, went into a second edition the same year, and 
was reprinted in 1795, and again in 1814 with a new title-page, when for 
the first time the name “George Edwards” was substituted for “A 
Naturalist.” This, as Mr. A. C. Smith has shown, was only a rash guess 
on the part of the publisher, and a very mistaken guess. The real author's 
address, ** Market Lavington, Wilts,” being printed at the end of the Intro- 
duction, gave a clue to his identity, and, following this up, Mr. A. C. Smith 
has established the fact that the writer was John Legg, who (as appears by 
a marble tablet erected to his memory in the chancel of Market Lavington 
Church) was “ the son of Richard and Jane Legg of this town,” and “ de- 
parted this life April 5th, 1802, aged 47.” Further biographical details are — 
given in the memoir now before us. Those of our readers who possess 
editions of the ‘ Discourse,’ either with or without the name of George 
Edwards on the title, will be interested in this discovery of its real 
authorship, 
MAMMALIA. 

Irish Names for British Animals.—In the list of names for the 
Mole given by Prof. H. A. Strong (p. 11), I was surprised to find Irish names 
for av animal not known to exist in Ireland, namely, caochén (the blind 
creature), criadh-luch (the earth mouse), and luch dall (the blind mouse). It 
seems to me that to whatever animal these may refer they cannot be applied 
to one which is not a native of Ireland. I would suggest that they may 
have been given to the Long-tailed Field Mouse, and to the Lesser Shrew, 
with its diminutive eyes; the first and third named to the Shrew, the second. 
to the Field Mouse.—RosBert Warren (Moyview, Ballina, Co. Mayo). 

[This argument is fallacious, as may be seen if we consider the number 
of species to which English names have been applied in various parts of the 
world, and yet none of which are indigenous to England. Moreover, the 
Mole is by no means an isolated instance as regards Ireland; for example, 
there is no evidence, historical or geological, that the Roebuck was ever a 
native of Ireland, and yet there is an Irish name for it, Harbég, which 
it may be observed closely resembles the modern Gaelic Earb, Earba, 
and Earb-boc (‘Essays on Sport and Natural History,’ pp. 562—59). 

_ The pheasant, pheasan, is mentioned in an Irish MS. poem of the ninth 
\ Century as having been brought from the néighbourhood of Loch Melvine, 
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Co. Fermanagh, and offered with other birds and beasts by way of ransom 
for an Irish chieftain who had been taken prisoner (Wilde, Proc, Roy. Irish 
Acad., vol. vii. p. 187); and yet this bird, of course, was not indigenous to 
Ireland, and the date of its introduction there was probably much later. 
(‘ Essays,’ pp. 8305 —307, 309).—Eb.] 


The Names of the Mole.—I cannot find that Marsvin (p. 104) is 
actually used as a name for the Mole in any part of Denmark, and must 
therefore regard its being given as a synonym in the dictionary as a mistake, 
and the “mar,” as Mr. Cocks rightly argues, must refer to the sea alone. 
There is another smal] mammal, however, which is called a “ Moor-pig ” in 
Denmark, that is the Water-vole, Mose-gris, and one would suppose that 
the Mole has a better title to be called a Pig than the Vole. ‘The latter 
half of this name for the Vole is also the Lowland Scots for a Pig—grice. 
[Compare also the Old English name for the Badger, viz. Gray—French, 
gris—Ep.] The Swedish for the Mole is, as Mr. Cocks points out, 
Mullvad, but its last syllable bears very little resemblance to the Scottish 
Moudie-(warp). Swedish is no doubt closer to Old Norse than is. the 
Dano-Norwegian, but Lowland Scots is much nearer Dano-Norwegian than 
Swedish, and is nearest of all to the Jutland dialect.—Harotp Rarsurn. 


Irish Hare turning White in Winter.—1 acknowledge that the state- 
meit made by me, and referred to in Major-General Warrand’s note (p. 104), 
is not quite correct. I should have added—*“ The Mountain Hare remains 
generally in its brown summer fur throughout the winter.” In making the 
statement I was guided chiefly by the experience of my friend Mr. Williams, 
of Dublin, who tells me that he has received as many as forty Hares in a 
winter from all parts of Ireland. His experience extends over a period of, 
about twenty years, and he remarks to me :—“ So far as I have seen, there 
is no change in the colour of the Hare in most winters, except in the event 
of the cold setting in very early.” He received no white Hares during the 
late very severe winter, when the cold only set in after Christmas. The 
whitest Hare he has ever seen is a specimen in the Dublin Museum from 
Co. Wicklow. This, however, is by no means white all over, the whole back 
and head retaining the brown summer fur. If both he and I should prove 
to be mistaken, and the Mountain Hare really does turn as white in Ireland 
as it does in Scotland, the best way to settle the question once for all would 
be to send a white specimen to the Dublin Museum for future record.—- 
R. F. Souarrr (Science and Art Museum, Dublin). 

[The authorities at the British Museum (Natural History) would, 
doubtless, also be glad to receive specimens of white Hares from Ireland for 
the National Collection. The evidence of Mr. Williams is good enough, so 
far as his experience goes, but so also is that of Major-Gen. Warrand, who 
‘States that “near Downpatrick, Co. Down, a very large number of Hares 

are taken or killed every year, and a considerable number of these turn very 
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white in winter, while nearly all assume a much lighter shade of fur when 
the cold weather sets in.” This view is supported by the observations of 
Mr. T. E. Davies in Co. Donegal, by Col. J. Whyte in Sligo, by the late Lord 
Clermont in the counties of Armagh and Louth (Zool. 1882, p. 107), and by 
other correspondents in other parts of Ireland. Mr. Harvie Brown has an 
interesting and confirmatory note on this subject in his ‘ Vertebrate Fauna 
of Argyll,’ p. 48, footnote.—Eb. ] 


 Yellow-tailed Squirrels.—In my note under this heading in the last 
number of ‘ The Zoologist’ (p. 103), by a slip of the pen, “‘ November” was 
given as the date when the new blackish hairs grow up and supersede 
the bleached white ones of the summer pelage. This should have been 
“September,” by the middle of which month the majority of specimens 
have grown their winter tail hairs‘and dropped their summer ones.— 
Tuomas (Natural History Museum, South Kensington). 


BIRDS. 


The Ruff in Sussex in Winter.—The appearance of a Ruff, Machetes 
pugnaz, in Chichester Harbour during the first week of February last, 
seems to me sufficiently unusual to deserve mention. As a rule, this bird 
is a spring and autumn migrant in Sussex, appearing in the tidal harbours 
and estuaries about the end of April and beginning of May (when Knots, | 
Whimbrel, and Grey Plover also arrive), but passing on northwards in 
about a week or ten days, not to reappear until the autumn, when, on the 
return journey south, they once more appear in larger flocks. no doubt 
because young and old are then associated. Years ago (in the sixties and 
seventies), before Pagham Harbour, that paradise for wildfowl and waders, 
was reclaimed, I was often quartered on that part of the coast for a week or 
two at a time in spring and autumn, taking note of all the birds that made 
a temporary stay there, as well as in the harbours of Bosham and Chichester. 
Lying out in a gunning-punt all day, walking round the harbour under the 
sea-wall, exploring the marshes between Sidlesham and Selsea, or tramping 
along the great pebble beach between Selsea Bill and the coast-guard station 
at Pagham, I became in this way familiar with all the ordinary wading and 
swimming birds, and some of the rarer ones too, learning to distinguish them 
by their notes, flight, and actions at a distance, stalking and shooting those 
about which any uncertainty existed, or by imitating their calls from an 
ambush, luring them round within shot, and securing those I wanted. In 
this way I got to know a good deal about the movements of the migratory 
species, the dates of their arrival and departure, and their relative abundance 
or scarcity. The Ruff I never found to be a common bird in Sussex, that 
is, by comparison with the Knot, Redshank, Bar-tailed Godwit, Curlew 
Sandpiper, Curlew, Whimbrel, and Grey Plover, which often appeared in 
great flocks at the period of their migration, together with Ringed Plovers 
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and Dunlins, the last-named sometimes in hundreds, it might almost be 
said in thousands, for their number was incalculable. On the spring 
migration the male Ruffs passed before they had completely assumed the 
curious frill and striking plumage which characterize them in the breeding 
season. ‘There was then merely an indication of the colour which the frill 
would ultimately assume ; black or yellow or reddish brown feathers, as the 
case might be, cropping out here and there about the sides of the neck 
and breast. In autumn, on their return journey, all traces of this had 
disappeared; the male birds, but for their larger size, were scarcely 
distinguishable from the females, or Reeves, and they arrived in what might 
be termed little family parties rather than in flocks like other waders. By 
the end of September they were gone, and it was very unusual to meet 
with any of these birds in winter, though occasionally a solitary Ruff might 
be detected with the field-glass feeding amongst Knots or Redshanks. But, 
as a rule, they consorted only with those of their own species. In February 
last, however, as I learn from my old friend the Rev. Prebendary Gordon, 
Vicar of Harting, a Ruff was shot in Chichester Harbour, by Mr. Edward 
Johnson, of Chichester, and was identified for him at the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington.—J. E. Harrine. 


The Little Auk on the West and East Coasts of Scotland.—At a 
meeting of the Natural History Society of Glasgow, held on March 26th, 
Mr. John Paterson read a paper entitled “ Notes on the irruption of Little 
Auks, Mergulus alle, L., in the winter of 1894-5, on the West of Scotland, 
Oban to Ayr,” in which he had carefully gathered up all the known facts in 
connection with the recent presence of these birds on this side of Scotland. 
The circumstances specially drawn attention to were (1) that none of the 
birds had been reported as seen in the Outer Hebrides or on the north-west 
coast of Scotland; (2) that, so far as known, there hed been none seen in 
Ayrshire; (8) that the occurrence throughout the Clyde faunal area had 
been of a very scattered character; and (4) that the birds had been in 
greatest abundance between Oban and Islay—that is in line of the great 

~ glen from Inverness south-westwards, by which route, in Mr. Paterson’s 
_ Opinion, the birds had arrived from the east coast. 

It would seem from a more elaborate paper by Mr. W. Eagle Clarke. 
“On the Recent Visitation of the Little Auk to Scotland,” published in 
the ‘Annals of Scottish Natural History’ for April (pp. 97-108), with a 
map, that these conclusions require some modification. Thus (1) in the 
Outer Hebrides this bird was observed in Lewis and Barra; (2) several 
were noted in Ayrshire; and (3) many on the east side of the Firth of 
Clyde. On the other hand, Mr. Clarke’s map does not illustrate Mr. 
Paterson’s statement (4) that the birds were found in greatest abundance 
between Oban and Islay. 
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Local Names for Wildfowl.—“ Pijlstaart” (p. 106) is common Dutch 
for Pintail, just as its diminutive “ Pijlstaartje” is for the Long-tailed 
Titmouse; but I believe the former is also applied by Dutch sailors to 
birds of the genus Phaethon, and hence the Pylstaart Island, or Islands, 
of our maps. “ Pellstart” would of course be an English rendering of the 
word in its first signification, though perhaps it would be more appropriately 
written “ Pilestart.” Pilet, which M. Rolland explains to be petit javelot, 
petite fléche, is the form it takes in French, while Pfeilschwanz is the 
German equivalent. I have included Pylstaart in my ‘ Dictionary of 
Birds,’ as apparently applied originally to the long-tailed Skuas, but 
without referring to it as a name for the Pintail, which I ought to have 
done, as its application in that sense is probably the oldest. I may add 
that “ Pilestart”’ is given by Giraud (‘Birds of Long Island,’ Index, p. 396), 
with a reference to “ Pintail.” The Dutchmen who settled what is now 
New York may have taken it over, or it may have been a good English 
name, only one that did not happen to find its way into print until after its 
arrival in America, as seems to have been the case with “‘ Oystercatcher.”— 
A.FreD Newron (Magdalene College, Cambridge). 


Distribution of Pomatorhine Skua in Summer,—The following obser- 
vations on the summer distribution of the Pomatorhine Skua in parts of the — 
North Atlantic and Greenland Seas refer to a voyage made by me last year. 
On June 80th, between Bear Island and the South Cape of Spitsbergen, in 
about lat. 75° 10’, an adult Stercorarius pomatorhinus came within thirty 
yards of the yacht. During the following ten days, passed on the shores 
and waters of Western Spitsbergen, I did not observe this species. Its 
rarity on the western side of Spitsbergen has been referred to by Professor 
Newton and others, though the Rev. A. E. Eaton found them in numbers 
during August in Hinlopen Straits, and off Low Island, on the north of 
Spitsbergen. During the return to Norway, I saw nothing of this species, 
though Professor Newton remarks that he saw them in numbers between 
Bear Island and Tromso in the latter part of the month of August. Still 
later in the year it was found equally plentiful by Dr. Malmgren in much 
the same latitude. On July 15th we were steering a course from Réost 
Lighthouse, on the south-western islet of the Loffodens, for Fuglo in 
Ferée. In long. 11° E., and in about lat. 66° 40’ N., Fulmars, which do 
not seem to frequent the inland waters of the Norwegian fidrds, appeared in 
some numbers, and with them Pomatorhine Skuas. The weather was 
lovely, and we were running under steam and with all square sail set. 
During July 16th and 17th we kept our course, and my log for these two 
days reads :—* Only Fulmars and a few Pomatorhine Skuas accompanying 
us, several of the latter in full adult plumage, showing conspicuous twisted 
tail-feathers.” Early in the morning of July 18th, Fuglo was sighted 
through the gloom. Fulmars and the usual rock-birds and Gulls of the 
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_ Ferées became numerous, but we had parted with the Pomatorhines, and 
none followed us beyond sight of those islands. Leaving Thorshavn on the 
morning of July 19th, our course was laid to pass a little to the westward of 
Foula. When we had left the Ferées some forty miles behind us, numbers 
‘of Pomatorhine Skuas constantly came close to the ship, as many as eight 
or ten being around us at the same time. The majority were birds in 
immature plumage, but several were fine old adults. About 11 p.m. we 
had a glimpse of Foula through the haze and gloom, but some hours before 
that the Fulmars, which had been our companions for twenty degrees of 
latitude, bade us farewell; nor did we see any more of the Pomatorhines. 
It seems to me that this oceanic distribution of S. pomatorhinus during 
summer is an interesting fact in the life-history of the bird. I do not 
suppose that the Pomatorhines we met with in the North Atlantic, between 
the Loffodens and the Ferées, in the middle of July, were birds returning 
south on migration. The majority of these birds were immature, and it 
may be that, having no breeding instincts to fulfil, the young of this species 
pass the summer months in scouring the ocean. Why adult birds should 
accompany them when we might expect these to be at their breeding- 
quarters is not so easy to account for. Why does this species absolutely 
avoid the Fwrées in summer, for I never heard of an example being pro- 
cured there except in autumn or winter? and why should it be abundant 
in July between the Ferées and the Shetlands, and only known from the 
latter islands by a few examples procured in winter? We know that this 
species obtains its food partly by robbing Gulls and Terns, but in that 
great spread of water between the Loffodens and the Ferdes I did not see 
a single Gull or Tern for the Pomatorhine Skua to rob. Under such 
circumstances on what does it subsist ?—H. W. Feripen. 
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Linnean Society or Lonpon. 


March 7th, 1895.—Mr. C. B. Crarke, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Mr. A. Henry was admitted a Fellow. 

On behalf of Sir Joseph Hooker, the Secretary exhibited a bronze medal 
struck in honour of the late Alphonse de Candolle. 


Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited a remarkable head and horns of Capra 


egagrus, recently obtained by Mr. F. C. Selous in Asia Minor, and made 

remarks on the geographical distribution of this and other allied species. 
Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot, who had been absent from England since Sept. 

1893, on a botanical exploration of Mount Ruwenzori and the country to 
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the north of the Albert Edward Nyanza, gave an account of his journey 
and of the results, geographical, botanical, and zoological, obtained’ by 
him. The country lying north-east of the Victoria Nyanza was described 
as a large rolling grassy plain, some 6000 feet above sea-level, and well 
adapted for colonization. He went west from the Victoria Nyanza to Mount 
Ruwenzori, which is said to have an altitude of 18,000 feet, and spent four 
months in exploring that district, under the great disadvantage of a dense 
cloud hanging over the mountain the greater part of the day, which often 
prevented the party from seeing more than fifty feet ahead. The sides of the 
mountain were clothed at the base with a thick growth of trees resembling 
the laurel of the Canary Islands; above that bamboos to the 10,000-feet 
level ; and above that again what the explorer could only liken to a Scotch 
peat-moss, in which the traveller sank at every step a foot or more. Large 
trunks, like those of Hrica arborea of the Canary Islands, but indicating 
trees eighty feet high, were noticed. Amongst other plants found were a 
Viola, a Cardamine, a gigantic Lobelia attaining a height of five or six feet, 
and a species of Hypericum resembling that found in the Canaries ; indeed 
the similarity of the flora to that of the Canary Islands was remarkable. 
Mr. Scott Elliot ascended Mount Ruwenzori to the height of 13,000 feet, 
finding evidence of animal life and numerous insects to a height of 7000 feet. 
Above 10,000 feet his Swahili porters could not sleep without injury to 
their health, and it was only with a reduced number of men that he was 
able to ascend another 3000 feet. Amongst the animals specially mentioned 
was a species of Water-buck (Cobus), a Baboon, two species of Monkey, one 
black and white, the other with short slate-coloured fur, a new Chameleon, — 
a new snake, and several new insects. The commonest birds were Sun-birds 
(Cinnyrid@), one species of which—green, yellow, and crimson—was found 
at an altitude of more than 10,000 feet. The paper was criticised by Mr. 
Carruthers and others. | 

The Secretary then read an abstract of a paper by Dr. Maxwell T. 
Masters on the genus Cupressus, illustrated by a number of plants and 
_ cuttings which had been forwarded by Messrs. Veitch, Mr. Moore, of 
Glasnevin, and Dr. Acton, of Kilmacurragh. 

Dealing with the zoological collections made during the recent expedition 
of Mr. Theodore Bent to Southern Arabia, Messrs. Kirby, Gahan, and 


Pocock communicated papers on the Insects and Arachnida which had been 
obtained, and some of which were described as new. 


March 21st.—Mr. C. B. Cuarxe, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
Messrs. Rudolf Beer and W. H. Heathcote were elected Fellows. 
Professor Stewart exhibited and made remarks upon a series of 


Corals, dwelling upon certain characteristic features which illustrated their 
structure, | 
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Mr. 8S. Pace brought forward a collection of shells belonging to the genus 
- Columbella, and made some observations concerning the peculiarities and 
geographical distribution of some of the species exhibited. 

A paper was read by the President “On the terminal flower in the 
Cyperacee.” After remarking that this order had been newly arranged 
by Dr. Pax in Engler’s ‘Jahrbuch’ (1886), and in Engler and Prantl’s 
‘Pflanzenfamilien,’ the character taken for primary division of the order 
being the inflorescence, he considered that the classification advocated 
proved either that the modern method pursued by Dr. Pax was of limited 
systematic value, or that he had erred considerably in his ascertainment of 
the fact whether in each genus the flower is terminal or not. Mr. Clarke 
exhibited his own analysis of the spikelet in the larger genera in dispute. 
He held that in Carex, Scleria, and their allies, the flower, male and female, 
was strictly axillary; that in Rhyncospora it was axillary—exactly as in 
Dichromena and Psilocarya—while in Hypolytrum the flower is terminal, 
exactly as in Mapania. He further maintained that these facts could be 
sufficiently shown by the aid of a penknife and pocket-lens, and that no 
results which might be hereafter obtained by studies in development could 
affect the weight to be attributed either to the character of the “ terminal 
flower” or to the real affinities of the genera. The paper was illustrated by 
lantern-slides showing dissections, and a discussion followed in which Sir D. 
Brandis, Mr. A. B. Rendle, Dr. Prain, and Dr. D. H. Scott took part. 

Dr. H. Field, of New York, then made some remarks on the proposed 
establishment of a central international bureau for zoological bibliography, 
and the annual publication of an international Zoological Record. 


ZooitocicaL Society or Lonpon. 


March 5th. —Sir W. H. Frower, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the month of February, and called special 
attention to a fine Giraffe recently arrived from South Africa. This was 
helieved to be the first example of the large, dark-blotched race ever seen 
alive in Europe, the Giraffes previously exhibited having belonged to the 
smaller and paler form found in Northern Tropical Africa. The Society 
had also purchased a pair of Sable Antelopes, Hippotragus niger, and a pair 
of Brindled Gnus, Connochates taurina, all in excellent condition. 

The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Walsey, of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, two Martens’ skins which had been received from two districts 
widely apart. The peculiarity in these skins consisted in the fact that one 
of the fore legs in each skin was wanting, and there was nothing to indicate 
that a limb had ever existed at that part. 
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Dr. St. George Mivart read a paper on some distinctive structural 
characters in the hyoid bone in certain Parrots. He represented two lateral 
processes of the basihyal (for which he proposed the name “ parahyal 
processes’) as probably distinctive of the whole of the Psittaci. He found 
that in the genera Lorius, Hos, and Trichoglossus these processes were 
developed into a remarkably delicate parahyal arch. He also described the 
hyoid of Stringops, showing that it was completely Psittacine, but with 
some special characters probably peculiar to it. 

Mr. A. D. Michael read a paper on a new freshwater Mite found i in 
_ Cornwall, and belonging to the genus Thyas, of which only two species 
were previously known. It is a very handsome species, flattened in form, 
scarlet and orange in colour, and with remarkable whorls of large lanceolate 
spines tipped with scarlet on the legs, It was found near the Land’s End 
in a small stream close to where the rapid water falls into the sea. He 
proposed to name it T’hyas petrophilus. 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a paper ‘“‘On the Nursing-habits of two 
South-American Frogs,” and exhibited a specimen of Hyla goeldii with the 
eggs on the back. He also made remarks on a male specimen of Phyllobates 
trinitatis from Venezuela, carrying its tadpoles on its back, in the same way 
as had previously been observed in frogs of the genus Dendrobates from 
Surinam and Brazil. | 


March 19th.—Sir W. H. Fiower, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. | 

Lieut.-Col. Godwin-Austen and Mr. W. E. Collinge communicated a 
paper on some new species of Mollusca from Borneo. Three new species 
were described, and details were given of their structure and affinities. 

Mr. F. E. Beddard read a preliminary account of some new Earthworms 
in the Hamburg Museum, collected in South America. 

Prof. Alphonse Milne-Edwards communicated the description of a new 
species of Crab of the genus Hyastenus, obtained near the Straits of Magellan 
during the ‘Challenger’ Expedition, and proposed to be named H.conso- 
brinus. 

Dr. A. G. Butler gave an account of two collections of Lepidoptera 
received by the British Museum; one from Zomba, made by Mr. J. 
McClounie, remarkable for the number of butterflies of the genus Charaxes 
_ it contained; the other made at Fwambo, Lake Tanganyika, by Mr. 
Alexander Carson, including not only rare species previously received only 
from Zomba and Lake Mweru, but several novelties, the finest of which 
was Junonia pavonina, a new form allied to J. artawia. 

Mr. F. Chalmers Mitchell read a paper in which he described the 
proventricular crypts he had found in a specimen of the African Tantalus, 
Pseudotantalus ibis, recently living in the Society's Gardens. — P. L. 
SCLATER, Secretary. 
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Soctrgety or Lonpon. 


March 6th. —Professor Merpora, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of, the Society :—Messrs. H. T. 
Dobson, Herbert Massey, ‘Thomas M. McGregor, Sidney Crompton, B. H. 
Crabtree, and G. A. K. Marshall. 

Mr. B. G. Nevinson exhibited a series of Heliothis peltigera, bred 
from larve found on the Dorsetshire coast during July, 1894, feeding on 
the flowers of Ononis arvensis ; a few also were taken on Hyoscyamus niger. 
All the larvae went down by the end of July. The first emergence took 
place on August 20th, and they continued coming out at the rate of about 
five a day through the rest of that month and September ; only five emerged 
in October, and the last on Nov. 11th. 

Mr. Bower exhibited a variable species of Scoparia basistrigalis, Knaggs, — 
showing light, intermediate, and dark forms, taken at Bexley, Kent, from 
June 12th to July 7th, 1891-94. 

Lord Walsingham exhibited larve of Prenube yuccasella, which he 
received more than four years ago from Colorado, and which were still 
living. One specimen of the moth bad emerged two years ago. 

Mr. Goss exhibited, for Mr. G. C. Bignell, a pupa of a Tortrix with the 
larval legs, and also a specimen of a sawfly, Emphytus cinctus, L., with — 
eight legs. 

Professor Meldola exhibited a wooden bowl from West Africa, from 
which, after arrival in this country, a number of beetles (Dermestes vulpinus) 
had emerged. Specimens of the latter were also exhibited. It was gene- 
rally considered that the larve excavated the wood for the purposes of pupa- 
tion, and not for food. 

Mr. Champion read a paper “ On the Heteromerous Coleoptera collected 
in Australia and Tasmania by Mr. J.J. Walker, R.N., during the voyage of 
H.M.S. ‘ Penguin,’ with descriptions of new genera and species,” Part IT. 

Mr. Roland Trimen contributed a paper “On some new Species of 
Butterflies from Tropical and extra-Tropical South Africa.” 

Mr G. A. James Rothney contributed “ Notes on Indian Ants,” and 


sent for exhibition a number of specimens in illustration of the paper, 
together with nests of certain species. * 


March 20th.—Professor RapHaEL MEvpota, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. 


Messrs. Claude Morley, Herbert E. Page, W. W. Smith, and Henry 
Tunaley were elected Fellows of the Society. 


Mr. H. St. John Donisthorpe exhibited a living female of Dytiscus 
marginalis with elytra resembling those of the male insect. Dr. Sharp said 
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he had seen this form before, but that it was very rare in this country, 
though abundant in some other parts of the palearctic region. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited specimens of Brenthus anchorago, from Mexico, 
showing extreme variation in size. ‘ 

Mr. Blandford commented on the difficulty of mounting minute Lepi- 
doptera, Diptera, Neuroptera, &c., and exhibited samples of strips of material 
which he had found most suitable for the purpose of staging minute 
insects. His attention had been called to this method of mounting by the 
receipt of specimens from Dr. Fric, of Prague. On examination of the 
material he found it to be a fungus, Polyporus betulinus. Lord Walsingham 
had expressed his satisfaction with this material, and had sent him speci- 
mens, similarly mounted, from Zeller’s collection. Mr. McLachlan thought 
the material exhibited preferable to artichoke-pith, which had been used 
for a similar purpose. 

Mr. Goss exhibited a species of Mantid, Pseudocreobotra wahlbergi, Stil, 
received from Captain Montgomery, of Mid-llovu, Natal. 

Mr. Frederick A. A. Skuse communicated a paper “On a Colour Variety 
of Heteronympha merope, Fab., from New South Wales,” and sent coloured 
drawings of the typical form and the variety for exhibition. 

Mr. Oswald H. Latter read a paper, illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen 
lantern, entitled “ Further Notes on the Secretion of Potassium Hydroxide 
by Dicranura vinula (imago) and similar Phenomena in other Lepidoptera.” 
Professor Meldoia congratulated Mr. Latter on the thorough way in which 
he had worked out his experiments, and for the first time proved the 
secretion of free potassium hydroxide in the animal kingdom. __ 

Mr. Merrifield read a paper entitled “ ‘The Results of Experiments made 
last season on Vanessa c-album and Limenitis sibylla.” This was illustrated 
by an exhibition of specimens of L. stbylia, and a long series of V. c-album, 
to show the effect of temperature in producing variation. In connection 
with Mr. Merrifield’s paper, Mr. F. W. Frohawk exhibited a series of 
200 specimens of V. c-album bred from one female taken in Hereford- 
_ shire in April, 1894. The series consisted of 105 males and 95 females, 
and included 4! specimens of the light form and 159 of the dark form. 
Professor Meldola was glad to think that the subject of seasonal dimor- 
phism, which had been first investigated systematically by Weismann, 
was receiving 80 much attention in this country. He was of opinion that 
the results hitherto arrived at were quite in harmony with Weismann’s 
theory of reversion to the glacial form, and all the evidence recently accumu- 
lated by the excellent observations of Mr. Merrifield and others went to 
confirm this view as opposed to that of the direct action of temperature as 
a modifying influence.—H. Goss, Hea. Secretary, | 
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Summer Studies of Birds and Books. By W. Warvr Fow ter, 
8vo, pp. 288. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Fowter’s ‘Year with the Birds,’ reviewed in this 
Journal some years ago (Zool. 1887, p. 316), will be familiar to 
most of our readers, and we are not surprised to find that a third 
edition of it has lately appeared. In the present volume we have 
a fresh series of similar essays, breathing of that love of Nature 
_ and appreciation of the labours of other naturalists which charac- 
terised his former book. In that we remember an essay on Virgil’s 
natural history lore; in this we find an essay on Aristotle’s know- 
ledge of birds, and, for those who have never been at the pains to 
study the original, a very instructive essay it is. Mr. Fowler, of 
course, is not the first modern writer who has published remarks 
on this subject. Thirty years or more ago Prof. Sundevall, well 
versed in Greek, and with an extensive knowledge of zoology, 
gave to the world an admirable treatise in his ‘ Thierarten des 
Aristotles’ (Stockholm, 1863), and, naturally, Mr. Fowler has not 
omitted to consult it. The result of his research is full of 
interest. Aristotle’s acquaintance with the general facts of bird- 
life, though in some respects curiously accurate, was on the 
whole very imperfect. He no doubt had many opportunities of 
procuring specimens, both alive and dead, in the bird-market at 
Athens, and also of obtaining information on various points from 
the bird-catchers who brought them thither for sale. But, as 
Mr. Fowler puts it, his book was ‘“‘a collection of odd bits of 
unsifted information, so far as it relates to living birds; his real 
interest lay rather in investigating the organs of animals by 
dissection.” There is, as the late George Henry Lewes long ago 
remarked, a want of “ out-of-doorness” about his book, which 
breathes not of the fields and streams. He was neither a sportsman 
nor a field naturalist. Hence it is not surprising that his work 
does not bear many traces of careful observation, although, as Mr. 
Fowler points out, there are here and there passages which are 
of interest to naturalists even now. His remarks, for example, 
on migration, on the supposed hybernation of certain species, on 
Seasonal change of colour, and on the classification of birds 
according to the nature of their food, are very striking for the 
age in which they were made. 
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Mr. Fowler’s chapter on Gilbert White of Selborne appears 
to us less opportune at the present moment than when written to 
remind his readers of the approaching centenary anniversary of 
that author’s death. It falls just a little flat, because we have 
so recently been reminded, in other words, of much which he has 
now reprinted. 

In his chapter ‘‘ On the Songs of Birds” we have something 
fresher, and his appendix “On the Vocal Organs of Singing Birds” 
(with a plate) embodies the most scientific portion of the book. 
The quality which Aristotle did not possess—out-of-door obser- 
vation—is Mr. Fowler’s forte; and whether we accompany him © 
to the Engstlen Alp, wander with him through the wilder parts 
of Wales, or be seated upon the grassy slope of Bindon Hill, where 
the air is sweet with thyme, to view below us the grey and misty 
sea washing the base of the Dorset downs, we enjoy the com- 
panionship of an intellectual guide who has always something of 
interest to impart. 


Catalogue of the Birds of Prey (Accipitres and Striges) ; with the 
number of Specimens in the Norwich Museum. By J. H. 
GuRNEY. 8vo, pp. 56. London: R. H. Porter. 1894. 


Since the death of the author’s father in April, 1890, a good 
many additions have been made to his ‘ List of the Diusnal Birds 
of Prey.’ From Mr. Reeve’s MS. Catalogue of the species in the 
Norwich Museum, and from notes in the late Mr. Gurney’s 
interleaved copy of his own work, as well as from ‘ The Ibis’ and 
other sources of information, Mr. J. H. Gurney has now com- 
pleted and issued a volume with the title given above, which we 
have no doubt will be found extremely useful. In addition to the 
revised lists of Accipitres and Striges, there is also a list of Mr. 
Gurney’s principal papers on Raptorial Birds in order of date, 
one of which, for convenience in regard to size and consequent 
accessibility, is reprinted from the quarto pages of the * Trans- 
actions of the Zoological Society,’ 1865. 

As a frontispiece we find an admirable likeness of the late 
Mr. Gurney, and the volume is further illustrated with two 
double-page charts, showing the respective distribution of the 
Vulturide and of the genus Scops, the largest and most uni- 
versally distributed genus of any in the order Striges. 
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